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that to suppose the Ndau or Zulu to be directly enough allied to such a 
tribe as the Bushongo as to be entitled to a "hereditary" use of their 
art designs is to draw upon the imagination to an unwarrantable extent. 
A comparable case would be to illustrate tales of the Plains Indians with 
art designs from the North Pacific Coast Indians. In one case both 
tribes are Negroes, in the other both are North American Indians — 
hardly an adequate basis for the use of art designs. 

The use of the term "Central African" as a caption to the photo- 
graphs is sufficiently indefinite to cover almost any material which would 
make the book pleasing in effect. As a geographical term "Central 
Africa" includes the vast area south of the Soudan to Rhodesia and 
middle Angola, and east from the coastal plain along the Atlantic to 
the lakes and the great central range of mountains. Within this area 
there is to be found wide diversity of culture and of type. The products 
of one part of the region are not characteristic of other parts. As for 
calling the Bushongo art work typical of "Central Africa," this in itself is 
most misleading. To imply that the Bushongo art well represents the 
work which Ndau or Zulu might accomplish is even more misleading. 

As for the value of the musical contribution to the study of primitive 
music, I am not competent to judge. In appearance and arrangement 
the book is most attractive, the reproductions of textiles and -wood- 
carving unusually well done. The appeal for Hampton Institute is a 
very telling one and the stories of the young men sufficiently sentimental 
to turn their heads completely. 

The photographs and reproductions used in this volume closely 
resemble specimens in the Africa Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and yet nowhere in the volume is there any 
acknowledgment of their source. It is customary to show this courtesy 
in any instance in which an author's own material is not used. 

Agnes C. L. Donohugh 

New York City 

Note on the Hunting Territories of the Sauk and Fox 

We have all followed Professor Speck's discussions of the hunting 
territories of Algonquin Indians with interest, and it is for this reason 
that I venture to add the following quotation from Marston (1820) on 
the Sauk and Fox regarding this point: "it being previously determined 
on in council what particular ground each part shall hunt on" (most 
readily accessible in Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississipi and the 
Great Lakes Regions, vol. 11, p. 148). It is most unfortunate that we do 
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not know exactly what "each part" was. However, so much at least 
is clear, namely, that the hunting territories were not hereditary. 

Truman Michelson 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pressure-fracture Processes: An Omission 

I NOTE that in Mr. W. H. Holmes's "Handbook of Aboriginal Amer- 
ican Antiquities, Part I, Introductory; the Lithic Industries" no mention 
or reference is made under pressure-fracture processes (Ch. xxx) to 
the method described and illusti'ated by Roth from northern Queensland 
of obtaining the ultimately fine cutting edge by tapping the stone with 
a piece of flat hardwood. He saw it employed in the manufacture of 
stone chisels, and has published a description of it in Domestic Imple- 
ments, Arts, and Manufactures, Brisbane, 1904, a work that Mr. Holmes 
has omitted from his bibliography. 

Walter E. Roth 

Georgetown, 

British Guiana 



